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An Editorial 


The editors of the Journal of Social Hygiene took a good deal of pride a year 
or two ago in publishing an article called “The Problem of Homosexuality.” It 
was a good piece because it was authoritative and well-written: Newsweek 
referred to it recently as “wise and enlightening.” and pointed out that ASHA 


had made reprints available. 


Now we have another article of similar stature. Bertram M. Beck's “Juvenile 
Delinquency ... Why and How.” We urge you to read it and let us have your 
comments. It is well worth more than a hasty glance. for Mr. Beck has made 
an effort to understand the hostility that lies behind delinquent behavior, to 
pinpoint social hygiene’s responsibility for specific preventive programs. and 


to state provocative ideas clearly. 


He points particularly to the effect of war. or threat of war, on young people 
and to the difficulty of-imbuing them “with the necessary sense of being partners 
in an inspired cause.” For such cosmic woes. ASHA has no sure cure. But we 
do prescribe that more people pay more attention to the positive values of 
military training and help young people prepare for it. and thus prevent some 


of the uncertainties and tensions that frequently lead to delinquency. 


Military service in their late teens or early twenties is now almost inevitable 
for most young men in our country. ASHA holds that the better their elders 
prepare them, before induction, for their military experience. the more valuable 
they are likely to be to their country and the more they themselves are likely 
to profit from their months in uniform. 

We realize preinduction orientation is no specific for juvenile delinquency, 
but we believe it offers one more rational approach to our common goal of 


bringing up good Americans. 
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Juvenile Delinquency - - - Why and How 


by Bertram M. Beck 


A Social Hygiene Day address before 
the Cincinnati Social Hygiene Society 


It is quite fitting that on Social Hygiene Day we meet to discuss juvenile 
delinquency, for it was concern with sexual delinquency which launched the social 
hygiene movement and absorbed much of its time and energy during the early 


As the movement matured, its focus was altered to strengthen family life 


years. 
and so prevent the development of the pathology which originally excited its 


attentions. 


In a similar sense, | am convinced, the current public interest in juvenile 


delinquency can, if given proper leadership, be used not only to improve measures 
for the treatment of delinquents and children and their eventual rehabilitation, 
but also to gain public interest in and support for the environment in which 


children are reared. This concern will result in an improved environment, not so 


conducive to delinquency. 


Of all the social hygiene societies, Cincinnati has long been considered one of 


It is a leader to me for a very particular reason . . . although it 


the leaders. 
has broadened its program and scope, it has not forsaken those pathetic indi- 


viduals who are carriers of the disease the Society wishes to prevent. 


\s I travel across the country | become somewhat concerned by the interest 
in preventing delinquency to the exclusion of treating delinquent youngsters. 
Do not mistake me—I am all in favor of prevention. Who isn't? But I don't 
think we can develop sensible programs of prevention without that knowledge 


of the disease we seek to prevent which can be gained only from attention to the 


diseased. 


Focusing on the delinquent 


There are very good reasons why we shun the delinquent youngster. In the 


first place, it is much easier to de good things for those youngsters who come 


close to representing the rosy conception most adults have of childhood. It is 
harder to exert ourselves on behalf of the delinquent who meets our efforts with 
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disdain and provokes us to anger. Aggression begets aggression. To act other- 
wise requires a largeness of character most of us lack. Moreover, with most of 


us harboring a secret or not-so-secret desire to kick over the traces, it is difficult 
for us to view with detachment the other person’s delinquency. We have a need 
to control and punish him, lest our own delinquent tendencies get out of hand. 
Infatuation with the idea of prevention, coupled with the chronic and persistent 
public drive to punish the delinquent, is therefore not without reasons deeply 


rooted in human nature. 


Such attitudes, however, defeat us on two scores. First, they prevent us from 
rehabilitating the delinquent, since the delinquent expects and provokes punish- 
ment. It is his way of establishing an equilibrium with the world in which he 
lives. When we meet his expectations we only reinforce his concept of the world 
as essentially hostile and retaliatory. Only by doing the unexpected can we 
reach the goals of rehabilitation. Second, our attitudes toward delinquency 
remove us from a real examination of the problem, so that much time and 


energy is consumed in doing various things useful for sundry purposes, but of 
little or no value when applied to the behavior they are supposed to prevent. 


We have, for example, numerous character-building, group work and recrea- 
tional activities that do wonders for the average child, and in some instances 
can be very helpful for the neurotic child, but in which no true delinquent would 
be caught dead. These activities are often organized and programmed so that 
they are obnoxious to delinquents. This does not mean we should throw them 
out the window or even necessarily adapt their program. They are vitally 
needed. It does mean, however, that we should not advance them as preventers 
of delinquency when there is ample evidence to indicate that the bulk of delin- 
quents never comes within shouting distance of them. 


It's easy to do things 


for the ''nice"' lad. | 
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Where he wouldn't be caught dead. 


In a similar sense the case work counseling and child guidance programs 
typical of our community facilities are not geared for service to most delinquents 
and their families. They are of great value to those whose problems in the main 
have been locked up within themselves, to those who recognize a need for help. 
to those ready to ask for help and to participate in the helping process. None of 
these characteristics can properly be attributed to most delinquents and their 
families. It is litthe wonder. therefore. that the child guidance movement as a 
whole and kindred programs have placed increasing emphasis on helping the 
neurotic child and his family and are not of substantial service with the “acting- 


out” type of disorder. 


In view of the fact that the programs and services advocated as preventing 
delinquency have little perceptible relationship to the disease they are trying to 
prevent, it is no surprise that despite the expansion of services for children. we 
have had this increasing growth of delinquent behavior. Between 1948 and 
1952 there was an increase of 297. The figures for 1953 will, I know. show a 
continued upward trend that may hit an all-time high. Cincinnati has not been 
spared its share of this national problem. Delinquent youngsters are tending to 
commit more serious crimes. and in 1953 the FBI reports that 16-year-olds com- 
mitted more of what the FBI terms major crimes than did any other single age- 


froup. 


The essence of true delinquency is the major and chronic failure to conform 
to what is generally recognized as the social expectations of society. Our con- 
cern springs from our recognition that the successful practice of democracy 
demands a personal self-government in individuals. When large numbers of 
youngsters give ready vent to anti-social expression they spell trouble not only 


for themselves as individuals. but for our democratic system. 


The reasons 
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To combat this social evil successfully we must understand why the delinquent 
does not conform. He fails to conform because family, school, church and 
other social institutions are too weak in focus and direction to repress open 
expression of hostility. Or they are too weak to promote, in any sizable number, 
those integrated personalities whose hostility would be directed—not blindly— 


but against the real evils of society. 


This dual failure is evident in delinquency among youngsters living in the 
shameful slums of our cities—youngsters who constitute the hard core of our 
problem. There is only a slim chance for the slum child to achieve emotional 
maturity during the crucial early years of his family life. In our slums are 
families beset by chronic iliness, destitution, alcoholism and kindred ills. The 
inadequacy of their living quarters alone gives birth to a thousand daily 
frustrations and aggravations reflected on family life. When they rear children 
without character malformation they do so because of great personal strengths 
and deserve great social credit. Their job is made most difficult by social lacks 


for which we are responsible. 


When the obvious occurs and the seeds of character malformation are sown, 
middle-class social institutions have little chance of repressing hostility and 
driving it inward, for in large measure they are not there. With rare and 
wonderful exceptions, the schools are manned by teachers who await transfer to 
a “better neighborhood.” As I have already noted. agencies serving groups and 
individuals are most often programmed, structured and staffed in such a way 
as to heighten the exile of the delinquent and his family. PTA’s. civic and 
fraternal groups do not, a recent study conclusively demonstrates. reach the 
parents of delinquents any more than the usual recreational programs reach the 
delinquent. The well-known fact that delinquents and their families are typically 
derelict in their religious duties is often seized upon as the cause of anti-social 
behavior. Yet | am convinced that this alienation from God is but one facet of 
their total alienation from the institutions which make up the community. 


Slum delinquents do conform to the code of their peers and often of their 
neighborhood. They do not conform to the demands of the larger society. for 
they have been exiled from it. Many have been exiled from birth because of 
color. Because of national origin others are not yet assimilated in the melting- 
pot. All are apart because of their lack of money in a society which values 


money above all. 


If we want them to conform, they must have a sense of living and meaningful 
membership in a community ... and daily we become less able to give them this 
sense of belonging because the larger society is disintegrating. The new facet 
of delinquency is its spread into suburbia and the small town. We have long 
known that character malformation occurs among the rich. the well-off. as well 
as the poor. Why do the social institutions of suburbia no longer conspire to 


repress aggression and thereby prevent delinquent behavior ? 


N 


Induction—a threat to some? 


Today's world 


We have one substantial clue. The graph of delinquency shows an undeni- 
able correlation between war or threat of war and the incidence of delinquency. 
How does the national and international situation have an effect on children 


growing up? 


First. we have atomic warfare. Since the invention of the wheel all generations 
have feared some new threat to survival. Pollyannas are fond of pointing that 
out. They are not equally fond, however. of pointing out that we have the 
dubious distinction of being the first generation which can realistically say 
we are living under the threat of total annihilation. This threat has its effect in 


uncertainties and anxieties of parents and consequently of children. 


Second, we are living in vears of open warfare. although at the moment in an 
uneasy truce. War is the ultimate in the expression of aggression: annihilation. 
Our whole economy and social life is geared to war and threat of war. Obviously. 
it is difficult to instill in voung people inner controls on aggressive behavior in a 
world marked by aggression. The slum child’s environment. full of hostility. 
stimulates him to delinqueney: he does that which he sees about him. Today, 


this is true not only of children living in slums but of children everywhere who 


cannot fail to perceive the high component of hostility in our everyday life. 
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Third, we have the draft into military service . .. not only the actual period of 
military service, but the threat of involvement in warfare. This makes it im- 
possible for youngsters-—both boys and girls—to plan realistically for peaceful. 
productive lives. It encourages a devil-may-care attitude and heightens anti- 
social feelings. Our own conflicts and confusions about national and inter- 
national policy are such that it is difficult to imbue our young people with the 


necessary sense of being partners in an inspired cause. 


Fourth, heightened economic opportunities have brought about a great mobility 
among families. We know that when people move, when they are unknown, 
when they have limited roots in the community, they lose one of the greatest 
controls on social behavior—their concern about the attitude of the neighbors 
they have known and will continue to know. We ask of those mobile children 
facility in adjusting to new schools and new communities at a time when any 


kind of adjustment is hard. 


Fifth, increased mobility—plus the draft—has accelerated childhood behavior 
so that young people experiment with the trappings of adulthood at a much 
earlier age than they did 15 years ago. Psychologically and physically they 
are not prepared to cope with the kind of experiences they are subjected to. 
Parents are hard-pressed to deal with this phenomenon since on all hands they 
hear “If Joan’s mother allows her to stay out until 2 o'clock in the morning. why 


can't 1?” 


Lastly, we pay the price for our desire for the constant material improvement 
that has made us such a strong and mighty nation. If money can be had for 
the working—and money means greater material gains—then the standard of 
what is adequate for our home and family is pushed upward. In the race to keep 
up with our neighbors we sometimes, unfortunately, lose sight of the whole 
purpose of the home ... which is not solely to provide material comforts to 
those who live under its roof. but mainly to provide loving care. affection and 


euidance. 


What social hygiene can do 


We want delinquent children to adjust to the world. But do we have a 
world to which they or we should adjust? Delinquents are primitive. destruc- 
tive rebels, and—to borrow a phrase—“rebels without a cause.” Delinquents 
serve a purpose in our community, for they show us its lacks and limitations. 
Plainly if we want delinquents to adjust we must provide the kind of world 


and the kind of community to which people should adjust. 


The social hygiene movement has a great contribution to make in this cause, 
and in the remainder of this discussion [| would like to stress the unique con- 
tribution of the social hygiene movement rather than the total community 
program for the prevention and treatment of delinquency. which | might want 


to discuss with you on another occasion. 
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Because it has been demonstrated that the seeds of character formation or 
malformation are sown during the early years of a child’s life, parent educa- 
tion and family life education are of particular importance. All we can do to 
aid parents in the child-rearing process is a reasonable specific for the preven- 
tion of delinquency. The program that has been carried out in Cincinnati is 


outstanding. 


Insofar as parents’ discussion groups are concerned, we need to pay par- 
ticular attention to the organization of these groups at the point where they 
will do the most good. We should give priority to organizing groups of 
expectant parents through well-baby clinics, child health stations, obstetricians 
and pediatricians. Trained discussion-leaders informed in the discipline of 
child-rearing are a must. We do not want parent education that places its 
sole emphasis on dissemination of leaflets or lecturing at parents. This kind 
of intellectual approach can do more harm than good. We seek through parent- 
discussion groups to change parents’ attitudes so that they can and will do what 
comes naturally. That which comes naturally for the right kind of parents 


will be that which we know is best for children. 


Some of the programs designated as parent-education in the past have, in 
fact. confused parents by making them guilty and anxious in relation to their 
children. They are so fearful they may be doing the “wrong thing” that they 
lose some of the joy of parenthood. Their children are confused as half-baked 
ideas gain new currency and are put into effect by parents intent on following 


the book and being good parents. 


Dr. David Levy. a first-rate authority on child-rearing. has said, “The worst 
thing you can do is hit a child when yeu are not angry.” Yet there are many 
parents who put a premium on exactly that. Dr. Levy was protesting the over- 
inteitectualized, inhuman approach that advised parents to inflict pain on their 
children in a cold, dispassionate manner. Children can be annoying and all 
parents are capable of being annoyed. It is far better to let off steam with 
a good whack than to bottle it up and administer punishment in some = mis- 


guided didactic efforts parent-education has advanced. 


It's a pleasure 
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The criterion is not whether a parent hits or not. but rather how he feels 
about his children. The goal of our efforts is to help parents be understanding 


and enjoy their parenthood, and not to assimilate a book of rules. 


This point is particuarly important in sex education. Here again where the 
parents education effort has been directed primarily to the mind rather than 
the heart. parents have been made over-anxious on this topic. They feel pressed 
to tell all so that when little Johnny wants to know where the egg at the break- 
fast table came from, he gets a full-dress lecture on all aspects of reproduction 
among the species. Parents who have been damaged by too much education 


and not enough real help on this point have unwittingly felt impelled to abandon 
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all semblance of modesty or natural reticence, so that children have been 
over-stimulated and prompted to experimentation that might lead to official 


delinquency. 


The aim of our efforts insofar as sex education is concerned is to help 
parents and others who come in contact with youth to be able to handle the 
subject of sex in an accurate, graceful and easy manner. Nevertheless, we 
cannot ignore the fact that because of our cultural attitudes towards sexual 
behavior there are people who are not capable of achieving this goal. In 
such instances we do a disservice if we lead them to believe that society demands 
they tackle this problem even if they do it in a manner guilt-ridden, inappro- 


priate and more damaging than helpful. 


While we recognize that efforts to aid parents in child-rearing are of great 
importance in preventing delinquency, we must beware of leading the public 


to believe that parent-child relations are the seat of all that is good and all 
that is bad. This misplaced emphasis of ours has led to the current wave of 
punishing parents as a means of abolishing delinquency. Children are vie- 
timized by many factors—including racial prejudice, slum culture, illness and 
poverty—over which parents have little immediate control. The parents of a 
child who because of the pigmentation of his skin is made a member of an 


outcast group are hard-pressed to surmount this difficulty. 


We are guilty of a vicious over-simplification if we think such problems can 
be solved by parent education and the like. They are social problems and 
warrant social action. Therefore many steps warranted as part of a program 
io prevent juvenile delinquency—slum clearance, abolition of racial discrimi- 
nation, economic assistance, strengthening of religious programs—cannot be 
properly designated as the sole responsibility of the social hygiene movement. 
Instead. a social hygiene society shares in a responsibility that should be exer- 


\ The easy, graceful, 


timely approach. 
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cised through a coordinating group, made up of all interested groups and 


agencies, that spearheads the community's attack on delinquency. 


The concerted attack of which I speak must involve not only the social 
agencies but the civic, labor and fraternal groups, all of which have an interest 


in this problem. In Cincinnati, for instance, it must start with a blueprint of 


what the city needs for a complete program for prevention and treatment and 


a realistic analysis of what Cincinnati has. The Cincinnati Report. an analysis 


of various services in the city, furnishes this data. The effort requires leader- 


ship that can give to each unit a task appropriate to the skill and sophistication 


of that unit. The League of Women Voters may properly concern itself with 


drafting and sponsoring legislation. A more informal type of women’s club 


might take so simple a task as furnishing a day-room for children in the 


institution for so-called pre-delinquents. Service agencies might get together 
to look at their failures rather than their successes and to see why it is that 
certain families are shunted from pillar to post or fall between the network of 


services, and to see what adaptations of service are necessary to reach those 


not now reached. 


The girl delinquent 


The social hygiene movement does, of course, have a primary and specific 


concern with certain aspects of service to delinquents themselves. The Cincin- 


nati Social Hygiene Society has been fulfilling this obligation through its 


juvenile court counseling and through its sponsorship program in which a 


woman sponsor tries to rehabilitate a particular girl delinquent by showing a 


personal interest in her. 


We who are concerned with social hygiene must be particularly concerned 


‘ with girls who come before the juvenile court, because most of these girls come 
‘ because of sexual activity, often occurring while they are runaways from 


home. The girl delinquent is a particularly perplexing problem because she 


is sicker than her masculine colleague. Aggressive behavior in girls is toler- 


ated by the community to a greater extent than it is in boys and so only the 


most aggravated instances reach the court. Yet even mild forms of acting-out 


behavior in girls are a more serious symptom than they are in boys because 


the culture. after all, looks to any red-blooded American boy to get in some 


kind of difficulty or other, but expects a more genteel behavior from girls. Thus 


we have double trouble, since delinquency in girls is a more serious departure 


from the cultural norms and yet does not come to our attention until it is 


particularly gross. 


The picture is further complicated by the fact that some girls coming within 
the province of the juvenile court come to our attention because they are 
unmarried and pregnant. They know full well that if they had been born on 
the right side of the tracks their situation might have been handled without the 
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The sponsor's 


personal interest. 


necessity of their appearing in court. By this | mean, of course, that where 
there are concerned parents and ample financial resources, delivery and after- 
care can be arranged without recourse to a public agency. This obvious 
injustice rankles and complicates their treatment. 

Anyone interested in this complex problem of helping the girl whose delin- 


quency is related to sexual behavior, may wish to study the protective service 
established in the Baltimore Department of Welfare. Here special skills and 


techniques have been developed which have proved most effective not only in 
dealing with the delinquent girl but also in dealing with the difficult problem of 


the adult prostitute. 


Cincinnati is indeed fortunate in having a first-rate juvenile court to which 
Judge Hoffman has given leadership for so many years. It is equally fortunate 
in having a youth division in the police department interested in developing 
appropriate techniques for handling wayward youth who come to police atten- 
tion. Neither police nor court. however, can be much better than the resources 


in the community. 


Any social hygiene society interested in serving delinquents must know the 
extent to which constituted agencies and programs are equipped to serve the 
delinquent and his family. We must study experiments like the assertive case 
work service in New York City, where the criterion for offering service is not 
that the family wants it but that they do not want it. The community's concern 
rather than the client's concern, is the impetus. Here we find a revitalization 
of case work where the case worker, no longer chair-borne. with great persis- 
tence seeks out the client and begins the relationship at the point of the client's 


concern even though it may not be within himself. 


We must also study the detached worker program. which enables a person 


selected for his rapport with delinquent gangs to go and seek out these groups 
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on street corners, and by developing a good relationship with them helps them 


divert their activities along constructive lines. 


We should differentiate carefully between the kinds of people needed for 
different kinds of work in the community. A staff of probation officers for 
the juvenile court who are fully trained in social work is a must if they are 
to do their difficult job of diagnosing, controlling and treating. It is high time 
we had at the University of Cincinnati a school of social work to serve the need 
for trained social workers in the southern part of Ohio. In order not to waste 
our efforts we will require adequate facilities for appraising, psychologically 
and socially, children who get into trouble. Some such services are now 
available through existing agencies: more will become available at the Youth 


Center. 


It is important. however, that these appraisal services be carried out by 
people who do not approach behavior problems with psychological insights 
alone. The resulting evaluations are not overly helpful. We need people who 
understand the difference between the neurotic delinquent who requires therapy 
along classic case work lines toward self-understanding and the social de- 
linquent whose behavior is primarily caused by social factors and who can 
best profit from a worth-while personal relationship. We need people who 
can recognize the accidental delinquent whose delinquency is actually normal 
behavior for his age and who requires no particular kind of service. 


State institutions 


The social hygiene society should also give attention to state institutions. 
Ohio's institution for girls has recently had more than its share of attention, 
and although there are undoubtedly political implications in the exposé of 
alleged conditions at that institution, no one connected with it denies that it 
stands in need of radical improvement. The institution for boys. grossly over- 
crowded, is called upon to serve a conglomerate mass of youngsters whose 
needs cannot be met in their home communities. I doubt if we can make 
substantial progress in improving these institutions until we develop basic child 
welfare services in every county of Ohio. Then children who can be served 
locally will be so served, and the state institutions will be reserved for a par- 
ticular group of delinquents. We need to rally behind the State Department 


of Welfare and support its efforts to develop these local resources. 


Of particular importance is the development of a partnership between pro- 
fessional workers and lay people. It becomes increasingly clear that there 
are many delinquents who can profit from a relationship with an untrained 
person and who cannot receive substantial help from the professional technician. 
It is for this reason that | believe the sponsorship program of the Cincinnati 
Social Hygiene Society to be such an important addition to its broad educa- 


tional and counseling program. 
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Trained in social work administration, he was a 
case worker, parole interne, police reporter, 
and Community Service Society executive. 

He is now director of the Special Juvenile 
Delinquency Project, Washington, D. C. 


Bertram M. Beck 


I have already observed that delinquents are difficult to serve. Those who 


undertake to work with delinquent girls know full well the frustrations inherent 
in their efforts. Women who serve in this program are a great credit to their 
community. for in actually serving a delinquent child they are coming to grips 
with America’s number one problem. By this I do not mean that the number 
ene problem is delinquency. but that delinquency is a microcosm of a much 
larger problem . . . how shall we deal with hostility directed toward us? The 
essential problem is. | am convinced, the same regardless of the source of 


hostility. If our only response, therefore, is to meet hostility with hostility, 


then we are indeed in serious difficulty. 


When the Society's sponsors actually work with delinquent youngsters they 
are giving the most convincing kind of testimony to the fact that we can 
surmount our own hostile impulses and approach those who aggress against us 
with an effort to find why they aggress and to act in the light of our understand- 
ing. Such a program strikes at the very root of the delinquent’s exile and 


tends to incorporate him into the larger community. 


Action with good will 
It does even more than that. however. for it sets an example to other per- 
sons in the community. By giving to the delinquent—giving in a sense of 
supporting and caring for him—it enables him to give to others. By such 
efforts as this, | am convinced. the world will be changed . . . not by the 
hollow, easy. cure-all ideas that capture the headlines of a day but leave empti- 
ness behind. Such concern manifest by sponsorship. service and community 
action can lick this problem of delinquency . . . despite the fact that acts of 
concern often go unnoticed and unsung. Taken together they are like a tiny 
stream. falling on a rock deep in the forest. which wears away the hardest of 


stone. 
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Sex education in Washington 


by Ray H. Everett 


Is sex education gaining in Washington? 


That question is asked so frequently by reporters and out-of-town educators 
that it seers a timely one to tackie. The answer is a resounding “yea” 


but with certain qualifications. 


Far more parents than ever belore are informed and working on the job. 
But too many children still must rely on sensational movies, newspaper stories 
of rape, abortion and sex crimes tall of which they read avidly). or on mis- 
information received from older companions. These are the youngsters whose 
parents are either unable or unwilling to attempt guidance, or who are fatuous 
enough to believe their children, in some miraculous manner, will never be 


exposed to situations met by virtually all children. 
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In this, my fifteenth year as social hygiene chairman of the D. C. Congress 
of Parents and Teachers, I believe the home is doing better every year, the 
church is stepping up its efforts, but the school—the only institution attended 
by almost 100° of our children—still fails to assume its full share of the task. 


Schools need definite sex education policy 


Asa 


At birth a baby’s mind is like a clean slate on which everything he sees. 
hears and feels will be deeply engraved. What is engraved will largely de- 
termine the traits. character and habits of a lifetime. And what gets written 
on that slate in those first few formative years is mainly up to his parents. 
Hence, sex education should begin in the home and should become an integral. 


continuing part of the character-building process. 


Later the school becomes a second center for teaching and guidance. and 
thousands of Washington parents would welcome more help from the schools 
in dealing with sex education problems. The 26,000 members of the D. C. 
Congress of Parents and Teachers have formally invited this help on many 
past occasions. To date, however. the boards of education have not acceded 
to their requests. Numerous well-trained teachers admit they should and 
could be doing much more than they now are to help children meet’ their 
emergent problems in this field. But as the principal of one of our largest 
high schools commented. “We can't go ahead until Franklin School. where 


the school administrative offices are. gives us the green light!” 


Sometimes it seems as if our board of education doubts that the institutions 


of sex and the family are here to stay. 


parent and health officer sees it 


The late Dr. Thurman B. Rice, who edited the monthly bulletin of the 
Indiana State Board of Health. long was an advocate of honest sex education 
and wrote several useful pamphlets for the American Medical Association. 
Decrying the hush-hush attitude of many parents, he urged sound sex instrue- 
tion in the home. It is as necessary and wholesome as good food, he said. 
adding that the child whese hunger for understanding is satisfied at home will 
not be running all over the neighborhood seeking information from every 


possible source, good or bad. 


In one issue of his magazine. Dr. Rice declared. “In times past we have 
sought to maintain in the mind of the child the vacuum concerning sex matters 
with which he was born. We have carefully protected him from all knowledge 
of the subject. We have sent him to grandmother's when his brothers and 
sisters were born: we have told him silly tales about storks. doctors’ satchels and 
bundles found at the foot of the rainbow. Since he can learn nothing at home. 
he sets out to learn away from home. It doesn't take him long to learn from 
other sources. but what he learns is often as dangerous as is the food prepared 


by a typhoid carrier. 
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“It is impossible to maintain a vacuum concerning this subject. Something 
always rushes in to fill it. What rushes in? Usually it is the veriest sort 
of trash. a mixture of undigested truth. half-truth and utter falsehood: it is 
distorted and overemphasized. but it sticks in the mind like so much. tar. 
Then before the real. the genuine. the healing truth can get in, it is necessary 
to dig out all this disgusting muck to make room for what should have been 


given in the first place.” 


That fighting term ‘sex education’ 


Various curricular units in the District's public schools furnish opportunities 
in education for marriage and family life. Elementary and advanced science, 
home economics. sociology, and health and physical education are four sub- 
jects that give the teacher a chance to present much—but far from enough 
direct instruction and guidance. This effort is not and should not be thought 
of merely as “sex education” in the narrow sense, but rather as human rela- 
tions education which includes deaiing with many situations that influence and 


develop sound sex thinking and attitudes. 


No responsible modern educator would propose. promote or support an 
isolated course labeled “sex education.” Just as sex is an integral part of 
the wholeness of life, so sex education should be an integral part of the 


whole educational process. In fact, since the expression “sex education” seems 


to have become a fighting term. it would be fine if we could drop it from our 


vocabularies. Then, perhaps its component parts would receive more attention 
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in the courses where they fit in—human reproduction in biology. the social 
aspects in sociology, family and household economics in home economics. 
the pubertal changes and the few needed facts about venereal disease in health 


and physical education. 


Probably the weakest argument against extending sound education on sex 
is that it would lead to undesirable experimentation. This conjecture is as 
great a reductio ad absurdum as would be the argument that sound moral 
teaching leads to immorality... Certainly current and past laissez-faire attitudes 
toward educating about sex have done nothing to Jessen experimentation. 
Anyone can find proof of this if he takes the trouble to examine official records 


of venereal disease and illegitimacy among teen-agers. 


Those good old unicellular days 
“Family life education” is a far more comprehensive term than “sex educa- 
tion.” The two, in our view, are not properly synonymous. Sex education is. 
or should be, a vital component of family life education. Too often, however. 
the latter term is used as a rationalization by those who have acquired and : 


continue to harbor a fear of the word sex. 


This matter of terminology would be relatively unimportant if the sex-feartul 
did not apply their biases. apprehensions and dislikes in actual practice. 
Unfortunately, they do so apply them in numerous instances. especially in 
school curricula and administration. Hence, a host of school authorities are 
paying lip service to family life education while expurgating its major basic 


facior—sex. 


Many school boards and administrators. including those of the District of 
Columbia. point with pride to the family-life units in their teaching material. 
They applaud and endorse the family as “the basic social unit.” but seem to 
look down their noses at sex as sort of an unfortunate but necessary con- 
comitant that is tolerated but not approved. Yet we can’t have one institution 
without the other . . . we can't have families without sex. Unless. perhaps. 
the pedagogical solons find a way to reverse biological processes and enact 


some such thesis as 


Backward. turn backward. O Time. in thy flight: 


Make us amoebae again for tonight! 
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Psychological aspects of adolescence 


by William J. Pitt 


Today's widespread notion that adolescence is unique because of its stress 


and strain on the individual is subject to challenge. 


In common with infaney. adulthood and old age, adolescence presents certain 
| 

phenomena that are more characteristic of it than they are of other stages of 

life. But each phase of life has problems peculiar to it 


@ infaney and childhood, when the individual is confronted with the 


need to accomplish maximum learning 


@ adulthood. when he faces most important family responsibilities im- 


posing major interpersonal adjustments 
@ old age. when the major decline occurs in his capacities. 


Who knows which. if any. of these problems impose more or less strain 
We have not proved that adolescence—with its admittedly 


on a person ? 
is a time of unmatched psychological stress. 


major requirements for change 
strain and tension. We do know all periods of life have tensions. their effect 


varying with the individual and his environment. 
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A discussion for group workers 


The adolescent meets the pressures of growing up according to his individual 
makeup. His ability to handle stress depends on his individual tolerance 
“greatest,” to 


unique to himself. To some young people teen-time is the 
others the “worst.” For most youngsters the total effect of adolescence as a 
tension-problem period probably follows the curve of normal distribution. 
indicating that for many young people adolescence consists on the whole of 
average experiences. There is a little bit of both serious difficulty and great 


happiness. but by and large the teen-ager can find ordinary solutions for his 


problems. 


That many a teen-ager has elaborate ideas about the difficulties he is sup- 
posed to be facing stems in some measure from adult ideas. Either his own 
parents or relatives or his friends’ parenis intensify his difficulties in adjusting. 
While parents tend to consider their teen-ager as a child, college faculties and 
employers think of him as an adult, and his friends take him as he is— part 
child, part adult. The need to identify himself with these three different roles. 
frequently conflicting as to time and place requirements, jeopardizes the serenity 


he needs in solving his problems. 


The pace of modern living and adoiescent activity adds to his confusion and 
tendency to emotionalize personal differences. Maladjustment may become a 
fad or fashion. Unfortunately. educators and social workers sometimes over- 


estimate ihis emotional response as a necessary characteristic of adolescence. 


It is no wonder so many young people try to live up to the conception of 
others—that being emotionally pressed is a perquisite of the teens. It is 
a stimulating. exciting and ego-satisfying role, particularly effective with older 
persons ... but not so with other teen-agers. Surveys of traits that teen-agers 
like in their friends indicate they do not give high rank to “possession of 
‘getting along with others.” 


problems” or evidence of emotionality. Instead. 
“loyalty” and “fairness” are prestige factors among adolescents as well as 


adults and employers. 


they adjust 

These traits. important to workers’ success in industry, indicate that young 
people learn from family. school and play what psychologists discover in 
studying effective personality. Interpersonal relationships thrive on give-and- 


take. and on the ability to adjust to varied and changing social situations. 


Teen-agers may have many desirable as well as undesirable ways. fixations 
from their childhood. of adjusting to group situations. The adolescent gang 
leader was perhaps the unchecked bully of the kindergarten. The seclusive 
walliiower of the community center dances may have been the object of paternal 


domination or oversolicitousness when she was younger. 
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\ teen-agers revolt—erupting in fads and sometimes anti-social behavior 
may be part of his attempt to face life the way he finds it. and not as his 


parents think it is. Parents’ ideas carried out by long training in the family 


circle may protect a child, but may also insulate him from reality. 

| have found that the older teen-ager has a curiously apologetic yet accurate 
estimate of his parents’ loving attempts to equip him psychologically for today’s 
world. Most young people appreciate their parents’ “doing this for your own 
good” or “Lm just trying to help you avoid the mistakes | made.” But they also 
have a relatively keen appreciation of some recent changes in values. expansion 
of knowledge. and multiplicity of choices confronting them. They appraise 
their own participation in present-day society quite realistically because they are 
often more experienced than their parents may be at the level that counts 


participation. 


Are they grown-ups? 

To choose wisely and act weil in day-to-day personal interchanges with 
other young people. employers and other adults are indications of maturity. 
But who is an adult?) When and how does the teen-ager become one? A youth 
legally comes of age at varying ages-—all very confusing. He attains adult 
status by becoming eligible to 

@ vole 
@ be drafted 
drive an auto 
be prosecuted as an adult and not as a juvenile 
marry 
be served liquor 
leave school 


work full-time. day or night. 
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Varying opinions of families, legal definitions, state requirements, experts’ 
analyses and individual differences in maturity, education and opportunities— 
all give rise to more doubt about when a teen-ager becomes an adult. 


Added to the confusion is the lack of any single ceremony or stigma which 
says to all and sundry, “Today I am a man.” The religious ceremonies of 
Christian confirmation and Jewish Bar Mitzvah, and the social usage of 
coming-out or “sweet 16” parties lack the significance of primitive tribal 
ceremonies that make it clear each person is either a child or an adult. 


Further doubts and delay for the adolescent seeking mature status come 
from our complicated economic system and common education policy. The 
need for more schooling to cope with the intricate nature of our society in- 
creasingly delays economic independence. Some legal restrictions prevent the 
teen-ager from striking out on his owa, regardless of economic or personal 


maturity. 


Some groups may be properly concerned over protecting the weak, but today 
we tend to protect the individual from making decisions on matters when the 
only essential is the exercise of his own judgment. For example. educators 
through 1.Q. tests. psychologists and vocational counselors are pressed to make 


decisions for young people. 


The essence of attaining maturity demands that young people make their own 
decisions. aided by the expert. Otherwise. we may unduly prolong immaturity 
... as the leisure-time activities. cultural choices, prestige values and adjustment 


mechanisms of some adults indicate. 


This prolongation of immaturity begins in adolescence because most adults 
fail to appreciate that in some respects a young person over 16 has attained 
close to his mental maximum according to intelligence tests. We give little, 
if any. cognizance to his full-blown mental abilities. In fact. our society tends 
to be distrustful of its youthful brains as evidenced by our concern about the 
occasional radicalism, horseplay or undependability of college students or leaders 


under 25... except in time of war. 


Child or adult? 
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Responsible 


enough in war. 


Not only do we use the mental prowess of youngsters to only a slight degree. 
but we disregard some psychological and physiological facts. Our cultural 


pattern, as Kinsey points out, requires a delay in mating at the time when 
the sex output is greatest. Consequently, the widespread differences between 


sex behavior and the requirements of law, ethical standards and religious dogma 


increase adolescent doubts and tensions. 


Investigators have found that young delinquents’ immoral and _ illegal acts 
arise from their frustration and cynical disregard for the values of adults. 


Despite popular hopes. delinquency will not be solved by more parks and play- 


grounds alone. The causes of frustration and cynicism are too deep to be 


cured by merely using up or deflecting youthful surplus energy through games. 


Perhaps a parent's economic worries make his children feel that the end 
justifies the means. Youth's values reflect the overwhelming approval many 


adults give success at any cost. 


They're sound 


The hiatus between what parents do and what they say may well undermine 


their preaching to their children. Ethical values lose their effectiveness without 


good example. Then the quick chance, the easy dollar and the “what's in it 


for me?” attitude become attractive to youngsters. They accept these attitudes 


when they observe that high ethical standards may rate an adult's verbal 


approval or ritualistic respect. but “good” values may not guide his behavior. 


Expecting young people to “do as | say. not “do as I do.” in this enlightened 


age is too much of a strain on conformity. 


Many of the lacks of adolescents—in responsibility. conflicting values and 


ill-defined roles—could be serious. But we know from experience that youth 


responds gloriously when the chips are down. Given sufficient motivation. 


young people unlearn much of our bad example. They can create—and have 
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daring patterns of behavior quite contrary to their training. experience and 
urges. This they have proved, in the Korean war, in selective service and 


in their realistic appraisal of the clear and present danger to our civilization. 


The task for leaders of youth is to state and act in ways that are realistic as 
well as ethical. There is need for a vigorous attack on the concept that eco- 
nomic well-being is automatic security. We should guide our young people 
in their search for true security toward attainable and changeable goals that 
have intrinsic values. Satisfactions and choices that are long lasting must 


be the ultimate goal. 


Those who work with young people tend to emphasize techniques rather 
than values. Understandably they want to avoid a preaching attitude. particu- 
larly since adolescents are inclined to resent it. So they stress “how we do” 


rather than “why we do.” 


Many teen-agers tend to confuse speed with progress, movement with ac- 
complishment. Consequently we should consider teaching-techniques in the 
light of our ultimate goals. As in all activities, it is essential that the guidance 
of young people in community centers follow sound objectives. Otherwise. 
the basic values inherent in group work agencies may be lost. and their 


facilities used for extraneous purposes. 


Gaylord S. White well summarizes our major objectives: “The aim is always 
the building of a better social life through the development of character in indi- 
viduals and an improvement in the environment in which the individual life 
is lived. The method of working toward this aim... is based upon respect 
for personality and is satisfied with nothing less than the opening of opportunity 
to all tor the highest development. physically. morally and spiritually. of 


which each is capable.” 
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VD rates are down... how do we keep them down? 


by Lida J. Usilton 
U. S. Public Health Service 


Enthusiasm for the promise of a quick and easy solution to a puzzling health 
problem is not peculiar to our time. Indeed, these frequent enthusiasms for 


the magic formula against disease characterize the entire history of man. 
Ehrlich’s 606 quickly became in the public mind the miracle drug that would 
rid the world of syphilis. Robert W. Felkin, an eminent British scientist who 
prepared the foreword to the English translation of Ehrlich’s Chemotherapy in 
LOLL said, “It is probable that we are justified in expecting from extensive use 
of salvarsan that the number of cases of syphilis throughout the whole world 


will be enormously diminished.” 


Even though the arsenicals kept syphilis rates down among regimented 


groups like the military. and among civilian groups where VD control pro- 
: : } 


grams were well established, their “extensive use.” as forecast by Mr. Felkin, 


was discouraging and unproductive. The 18-month treatment schedules created 
such an accumulation of patients who were continually lapsing from therapy 
that the entire time for investigation was spent in holding to treatment the 


half-million known cases of syphilis. There was no time for stopping the 


spread of the infection. 


Until the introduction of hospitalization, with toxic, massive drip therapy, 
case-holding continued to be a problem and case-finding was never seriously 


attempted. 


Penicillin, widely used in this country since 1944, has created similar en- 


thusiasms among equally thoughtful and conservative people. A specific not 


only against syphilis but also gonorrhea, it is non-toxic and easily ad- 


ministered now without case-holding. 


To seek and find 
But the problem of preventing the spread of infection remains. The infected 
patient must be found early and brought to the doctor. All our experience with 
penicillin has only underscored the axiom that neither syphilis nor gonorrhea 


will ever be kept under control if we treat only those who seek diagnosis and 


treatment on their own, Three out of every four individuals who receive 


treatment for early syphilis neglect to do so while they are most infectious. and 


many of them are brought to treatment only after investigation. 


Because over the last ten years we have had penicillin plus an aggressive 
. 
nationwice program to bring the patient to the doctor, fewer people in the United 


States have syphilis now than in 1944. and fewer people in the United States 


929 


are getting syphilis than in 1944. I would hesitate to make this statement if 
it had not been tested against all available guidelines. 


The guidelines against which we may test our present position were made 
possible by the states and communities that have reported faithfully for a 
great many years on their VD control activities. The selectee blood-testing 
program firmly established a base for these guidelines. Fifteen million men 
were tested before World War II was over: data from that testing gave us the first 
reliable indication of the distribution of syphilis by area and relative volume 
throughout the United States. The results of these blood-tests, each linked 
to a home address in a community, assured every community in the nation that 
syphilis was a very present danger . . . not a disease of people just passing 
through. 


These data inspired legislators from every state to make funds available for 
the control of venereal disease, and permitted state health authorities to set 
up programs and provide for a system of uniform reports by stage of syphilis 
that would serve as administrative guides to their activities. These indices 
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show us now the rale of our progress in the control of syphilis through in- 


tensive blood-testing and case-finding. 


Perhaps the most widely used index is morbidity—the number of infections 
reported each year. There has been a steady decline in syphilis morbidity in 
all states from the peak year, 1947, until 1951 . . . with a slackening in the 


speed of decline between L95L and 1953. 


This slow-up in the speed of decline comes at a time when half the 48 states 
still have not reached control status—when only one new early syphilis case 
is reported for every 5,000 people. In the east, three states and five large 
cities still require an aggressive case-finding program to bring syphilis under 
control. They are New York (including New York City), New Jersey and 
Delaware, and New York City. Jersey City, Newark, Philadelphia and Pittsburgh. 


Other important indices deal with congenital syphilis in infants under a 
year old and the number of infant deaths from syphilis for every 1,000 live 


births. Both of these indices show a decline. The decline of the latter is more 


rapid than the decline of infant death rates from all causes. 


VD control efforts have also reduced by more than half all deaths due to 
syphilis and by more than two-thirds the first admissions to mental institutions 
1943. 


since 


They vacillate 


Yes, VD rates are down in our country today. They have been down before 


many times and in many places throughout the world—only to rise again. 


Such experiences make us believe no infectious disease can be controlled by 


treatment alone. It is improbable that we shall achieve lasting VD control 


without a continuing case-finding program. There are too many areas in the 


world where VD is not under control, and present transportation facilities make 


population exchange from all parts of the globe too easy and too rapid. 


No time lags in applying 


improved techniques. 
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I have already indicated the speed of decline in the trend lines has slackened 
in the last two years. This might indicate the beginning of an upturn from 
another one of the great many troughs which would appear if one attempted 
to chart trends over the last hundred years. 


In considering how we keep VD rates down in the United States we might 
examine those factors that have brought them down. Essentially the states. 
communities and federal agencies involved in venereal disease control over 
the last two decades have shaped their programs around three working principles: 


@ They have studied the problem and have gone to work where it was. 


® They have brought the patient and his contacts to diagnosis and treat- 
ment. and let them serve as guides to others needing help. 


@ They have shortened the iags between testing useful techniques and 


putting them to work. 


\s early as 1948, it became apparent that one could no longer refer to high- 
or jow-prevalence states. Within so-called low-prevalence states there were 
high-prevalence groups: within high-prevalence states there were low-prevalence 

| 


groups. 


Furthermore, it became apparent that prevalence had a great deal to do with 
rapid concentrations oi populations. When there were many people living 
together in a single small area, there was likely to be more venereal disease. 
particularly if these large groups of people had been brought together in a 


hurry. 


We began to speak in those days of pinpointing the problem. We realized 
we had to husband carefully even the comparatively liberal state and federal 
appropriations for venereal disease control of those days so that we could 
strike VD where we could most effectively prevent the spread of infection. For 
elliciency we developed a system of making funds and personnel available for 


short or long periods in the times and places where they were most needed. 


To get infected individuals to early diagnosis and treatment we set up a 
nationwide network of rapid treatment centers. As soon as outpatient treat- 
ment demonstrated itself, we closed thes» and established outpatient prevention 
and control centers. At each center we assigned a trained interviewer to get 
from patients the names and addresses of their sex contacts. Trained investi- 
gators worked throughout the pinpointed areas. In this way the patient became 


an indispensable partner in the process of interview and investigation. 
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Emphasis on function 


We placed a high premium on the third working principle—ready application 
of improved techniques. After constant research on penicillin and penicillin 
treatment schedules to improve and shorten treatment, we raised the quality 
of penicillin and prolonged its retention in human tissue. Observing patients 
over a number of years has contributed greatly to our improved schedules and 
has kept us constantly assured that patients treated in time with penicillin are 


not likely to develop disability from syphilis. 


\s to techniques of public appeal, we have developed and used widely ma- 
terial for radio. television. movies and other communication channels. 


i suspect no one today would say it will not be necessary to continue to 
study the problem and go to work wherever it exists. Indeed, as VD comes 
more nearly under control, we shall need to study more carefully epidemiologic 
and activity data so as to put whatever resources are available to work in the 


most productive areas. 


I suspect too that no one today would say it is no longer necessary to seek 
out and bring to early treatment the infected person and his contacts. One of 
the prime concerns of state and local health officials seems to be the need 
for continuing efficient interview-investigation. Even now, too many patients 
do not name all their contacts nor give adequate information. In some instances. 


investigations are closed without producing the infected contact. 


Finally, should we cease trying to shorten the lags between testing useful 
techniques and putting them to work? It seems to me the speedy application 
of improved techniques has resulted in our greatest economies and progress. 
Now more than at any time it is necessary to apply immediately an improved 


technique. 


States and communities will vary in emphasizing one working principle or 
another, but they will adjust their program to the prevalence of the disease 
and to their ability to support their programs while waiting a solution of out 
federal-state tax problem. 

You are ul aware of some of the problems invelved in keeping venereal 
disease out of areas which are considered to have reached control status. Pre- 
liminary reports from 17 states and the District of Columbia indicate that 
an average of 12‘ of all sex contacts named by civilian patients with syphilis 
and gonorrhea live outside the reporting state. Among the military the per- 
centage is much higher. Nearly half the contacts of military VD patients 
investigated in these same states were reported from outside the state. Six 


percent of military contacts were reported from foreign countries. 

This information is a threatening reminder that the United States could lose 
this major health battle, however near we now seem to victory. 

Reports of VD epidemics of frightening proportions are accumulating. Of 


equal concern with sporadic epidemics is the more baffling problem of pre- 
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venting venereal disease from crossing our international boundaries. Let me 
mention some of the efforts now being developed to help keep VD rates down. 


An international problem 
A demonstration is now in progress in Cameron and Hidalgo counties of 
Texas to determine how we can prevent the importation of VD across our 
southern border. Mexican health authorities are observing and participating 
in case-finding activities on the Texas side. Also under study are the five 
Imperial Valley counties, with their large transient labor population from across 


the southern California border. 


For two centuries our military has taken the lead in finding ways and 
means to control VD. One of the most helpful activities to prevent the intro- 
duction of syphilis into the United States is the screening system established by 


the military for personnel returning from overseas. 


We ask help in encouraging the development of similar screening processes 
among federal and international agencies. like the Bureau of Immigration and 
Naturalization, Departments of State and Labor, World Health Organization. 
Pan American Sanitary Bureau. and Divisions of International Health and 
Foreign Quarantine. State and territorial health officers undoubtedly will give 
new impetus to developing early these screening processes, for at a recent 


meeting they encouraged solving the whole migrant problem. 


Many are wondering whether the federal-state partnership has the financial 


and personnel resources to keep VD rates down and thus prevent disability and 
premature death. In this connection we should note that the VD control pro- 


gram, operating at the 1953 level. would in a single year save 4.375 persons 
from public-supported mental institutions for syphilitic insanity. And_ this 
single item would save the public 336.000,000 a year ... twice as much as the 


states. communities and federal government spent for VD control in 1953. 


Since we know how to keep VD rates down, the question we should ask our- 
selves now is whether we can afford not to keep them down. What would not 


keeping VD rates down mean? 


@ It would weaken the public’s confidence in our ability to maintain our 


control over VD. 
@ It would be bad business in terms of money. 


@ [t would imperil long and hard-won gains and be a dangerous concession 


to premature enthusiasm for short-time gains in a centuries-old struggle. 
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by Elizabeth B. McQuaid 


Into Manhood, by Roy E. Dickerson (New York, Association Press, 1954. 116p. $2.00), 
written by the executive secretary of the Cincinnati Social Hygiene Society for pre- 
teen and early-teen boys, replaces his earlier and less comprehensive Growing into 
Manhood. Dr. G. Gage Wetherill, health education director of San Diego's city 
schools, is the reviewer. 


This excellent little book is easy-to-read, brief and to the point. Its theme 
is growth and development . .. which after all is what is happening to young 
people. 

Here we have an appealing description of what becoming a man really means. 
Mr. Dickerson champions good morals with good taste and without preaching. 
Most everyone will like the way he relates God to the progress a boy makes 
in becoming a real man. He also covers reproduction without over-emphasis 
and answers well many of the important questions a boy asks about this 
growing-up period, 

At the close the author confronts the reader with a decision—what kind 
of person does he choose to be? Then follows the observation that good 
conduct does not take away the good things of life... rather it brings to 


the wise person much happiness. 


Society and the Homosexual, by Gordon Westwood (New York, Dutton, 1953. 191p. 
$3.00) is reviewed here by Dr. Karl M. Bowman, professor of psychiatry at the Uni- 
versity of California's school of medicine. Gordon Westwood is the pseudonym of 
an Englishman who combines scientific validity with literary merit. 

This popular treatise, intended for the general public. is based on the author's 
knowledge of conditions in Great Britain. However, in a free quoting of 
the literature from England and other countries he includes references to the 
Kinsey report on the sex life of the male, and to various medical, psychological. 


legal and social studies. 


The book. divided into eight sections, includes a discussion of the many 


problems due to homosexuality. The writer emphasizes the importance of 
early life experiences and the relationship of the child to the parents as sig- 
nificant factors in the development of homosexuality. He notes evidence of 
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an inherited predisposition and constitutional factors as an aspect which at 
present has no practical application. The writer stresses that imprisonment 
—the fate of most convicted homosexuals—does not cure but commonly makes 


these conditions worse. 


There is quite a bit of good information in this volume, and the theories of 
various writers are discussed with a fairly balanced attitude. The author 


recognizes the limitations of treatment with our present knowledge as to causes 


and techniques for therapy. 


He quotes Stirup’s report on castration and feels that possibly the use of 


surgical castration or of glandular castration by means of estrogen treatment 


will prove to be valuable in dealing with some sex deviates so they may be 
safely allowed back in the community. He warns that this powerful means of 
control should not be used without the patient’s consent. 


The author pleads for understanding and tolerance. In his opinion. latent 


homosexuality under favorable circumstances adds greatly to the cultural 
energies and achievements of mankind. He notes, “Many of the attitudes and 
modes of living in our civilization are accepted without question.” Some of 
these attitudes, he feels. come from ignorance and social taboos. and are not 


founded on intelligence or logic. As an example of the difference in cultural 
attitudes, Westwood reminds his British readers that the Arapash, “a peaceful 
and well-organized tribe in New Guinea, often sit in the mud as they work or 
relax, but they never go to the seaside and sit on the sands, which they regard 
as filthy. It is a small point, but it would be very difficult to persuade them 
that the people who sit in the sun at Brighton are right, and they are wrong.” 


This book can be recommended as a well-rounded, common-sense presentation 


of homosexuality. 


Out of Wedlock, by Leontine Young (New York, McGraw-Hill, 1954. 261p. $4.00) 
reflects the author's experience with hundreds of cases involving unmarried mothers. 
She is now on the faculty of Ohio State University's school of social administration. 
Dr. Herman R. Lantz, associate professor in Southern Illinois University's department 
of sociology and anthropology, is the reviewer. 


This is a social-psychiatric analysis of the unmarried mother. The contents 


discuss the unmarried mother, the unmarried father, the illegitimate child. and 
dealing with the problem. Each of the four sections is divided into chapters: 


a foreword and a postscript by a psychoanalyst are also included. 


This treatment by the author, a professional social worker, is generally quite 
The data derive from an extensive background of well-integrated 


impressive. 


professional experience. The basic analysis centers around the interaction of 
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the cultural background, the family value-structure, and the emergent person- 
ality organization. Here the analysis of the motivations that lead to premarital 
pregnancy is excellent. The author’s emphasis on the compulsion to act out 


emotional conflicts which leads to premarital pregnancy suggests important intra- 


psychic determinants. Throughout the treatment one finds much that is new 


and revealing about the characteristics of unwed mothers and their social as 


well as familial intimates. 


On the negative side, persons interested in quantitative measurements may 
resent the lack of a systematic statistical analysis which could have made this 


presentation much more reliable and meaningful. This limitation constitutes a 


major weakness for those interested in developing a body of systematic theory 


in this area of human experience. 


For the most part, the author makes a significant contribution to our 
knowledge of out-of-wedlock pregnancies: many research possibilities are 


implicit and many valuable insights are to be gained for social case workers as 


well as those interested in social hygiene. For both professional sociologists. 


psychologists and applied practitioners this book is highly recommended. 


Social Planning in America, by Joseph S. Himes (Garden City, N. Y., Doubleday, 
1954. 59p. 95¢) is written for college student and lay reader. Professor Himes 
teaches at North Carolina College at Durham. 


The author uses the efforts of the women of Gary, Ind.. to get rid of or- 


ganized vice and corruption as an illustration of method in social planning 


investigation. discussion, agreement and action. Though the sequence of 


these phases is not arbitrary, each played a part in this successful community 


effort to gather facts, get the support of organized public opinion, insure an 


honest election of approved candidates. and finally get a grand jury to return 


an indictment of crime. 
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A Platform for Social Hygiene cca 


* For every child . . . education in personal and family living. 


* For high school students . . . preparation for satisfying, 
responsible maturity. 


* Guidance for all in the right use of sex . . . including training 


for marriage and parenthood. 


* Coordinated social hygiene services in every community. 
* Protection from VD for everybody ... all over the world. 


* Wholesome communities .. . for servicemen, for you and me. 


* Workable laws against prostitution and VD . . . vigorously 
enforced. 


ASHA is dedicated to this platform. We invite you to join 
with us in working toward these goals. They hold out to 
each individual the opportunity to develop his potentiali- 
ties without exploitation and with full regard for the rights 
of others. 
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